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MEMOIRS OF LORD CHANCELLOR JEFFREYS. 
By Mr. PENNANT. 


CTON, near Wrexham, now the feat of Ellis Yonge, Efq* 
di \& was formerly the property of the Jeffreys, a race that» 
after running uncontaminated from an ancient ftock, had the 
difgrace of producing, in the lait century, George Jeffreys, 
chancellor of England, a man of firft-rate abilities in his profef- 
fion, but of a heart fubfervient tothe wort of a@ions. His por- 
trait is a fine emp in his ** baron’s’”’ robes, painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. He was the fixth fon of John Jeffreys, and 
Margaret, ¢ daughter to Sir Thomas Ireland, of Beaufey, near 
Warrington. Here is preferved a good portrait of the old gen- 
tleman, in black, fitting, It was drawn in the 82d year of his 
age, in 1690.— George had his firft education at the free-{ehool 
at Shrewfbury, from which he was removed to that of Weitmin- 
fter. He never had an academic education, but was placed im- 
mediately in the Inner Temple, where he was chiefly fupported 
by his grandmother. 

He was never regularly called to the bar. The accident of the 
plague in the nei hbourhood of London firft introduced him in 10 
his profeffion; for,in 1666, he put on a law-gown,and plea ding c 
the Kingtton aflizes, where tew counfel chofe to attend, he from 
that time aéted without any notice being taken of his obtrafio 
About this time he mace clandeitine addreffes to the d: aughier 
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a wealthy merchant, in which he was a@®P—by a voune lady, 
the daughter of a clergyman. ‘Lhe affair was Giteowerad. and 
the confidante turned out of doors.—Jeffreys, with a generonry 
unknown to him in his profperous days, took pity and married 
her, She proved an excellent wife, and lived to fee him lord 
chief juftice of England. On her death he married the widow 
of Mr. Jones, of Montgomerythire, and daughter to Sir Thomas 
Blodworth. 

His firft preferment from the court was that of a Welch judge. 
In 1680 he was made chief juilice of Chefler, and a baronet in 
1681. After this, he rofe with great rapidity, and, as is well 
known, fell as fuddenly. His conduct as chancellor was upright 
and able ; asa politician, unreftrained by any principle, devoted 
to the worft meafures of an infatuated court. He was extremely 
given to the bottle, and paid fo little refpect to his charatier, 
that one day, having drank to excefs with the lord treafurer and 
others, they were going to fliip, and get upon a fign-pott to drink 
the king’s health, bad they not been prevented.—He died in 
the ower on the 18th of April, 1689, either from hard drink 
ing or a broken heart, and fo was preterved from the infamy of 
public execution. He was buried privately in the Tower, by an 
order from the king to his relations. 

There is another fine full length of one of his brothers, Sir 
‘Thomas Jefireys, akuight of Aicantara; and, for the honour of 
the defcendants of ‘Tudor ‘Trevor, from whom the Jeffreys are 
iprung, the proofs of his defcent were admitted even by the 
proud Spaniards, among whorn he had long refided as conful at 
Alicant and Madrid: he had rendered himfelf fo acceptable to 
the Spanifh miniftry, as to be recommended to our courtto fuc- 
ceed lord Landfdown as Britith envoy ; but the revolution put a 
flop tothe promotion. He has over his coat a long white cloak, 
with the crofs of the order on it. Another brother was dean of 
Rochelier, and died on his road to vifit his brother the chancel« 
Jor, when confined in the Tower. 


‘Thus Mr, Pennant. 
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IT may be added, that his lordthip left an only fon, who inhe- 
rited his title as lord Jeffreys, (which in him was extin@), and 
alfo his love to the bottle.—A drunken frolic of that nobleman 
at Dryden’s funeral was long believed, though on fufpicious au- 
thority ; and even Dr. Johnion at firk feeme to think it credi- 
ble in the life of that poet, but afterwards difproved it in his 
prefacee——The only daughter of this lord Jefireys, Henrietta, 
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was married to Thomas earl of Pomfret, and after his death was 
a munificent benefactrefs to the univerfity of Oxford, by pree 
fenting to it the noble collection of Pomfret ftatues. 

It fhould alfo be remembered, as an extraordinary circum- 
ftance, that a print (very fcarce) with the titles of ** George 
Jeffreys) earl of Flint, vifcount Weikam, baron of Weim, &c. 
G. Kneller p. E. Cooper exc. 4to. mezz.” is mentioned by Gran- 
ger, iv. 472, which he ‘* was once inclined to think that the ti- 
tle of Flint might be a 1idicalous farcafm, occafioned by Jeffreys’s 
extreme hardnefs of heart.’ ’till he found the dedication of a 
Latin differtation (which he entitles at large) by John Groene. 
velt, M. D. Lond. &8vo. 1687, addreffed to that nobleman, with 
the above-mentioned titles at large. Yet certain it is, that they 
never have occurred in any of our hiftories ; that Burnet, in par- 
ticular, only mentions Jeffreys being created ‘* a baron and peer 
of England,” that his fon was only ftiled ** lord Jettreys,” and,’ 
which feems decifive, the piclure (defcribed by Mr. Pennant at 
Acton) drawn by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is in his ** baron’s” 
robes, as above. Would the painter have drawn him twice ; 
and if fo, would the ‘* robes’? have been different? Add, that 
the title of Flint is fuppofed an appendage to the prince of 
Wales, as earl of Chefter. 





Narrative of the Diftreffis and Efcape of Prince Charles Edward, 
Granafon of King James the Second, after the Battle of Cullo- 
den, in 1748. 

{From Bofwell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.] 


[Continued from page 467, and concluded.) 


E feemed unwilling to give credit to the horrid narrative of 

men being maflacred in cold blood, after victory had de- 

clared for the army commanded by the duke of Cumberland. 

He could not allow himfelf to think that a general could be fo 
barbarous. 

When they came within two miles of M‘Kinnon’s houfe, 
Malcolm afked if he chofe to fee the laird. ‘* No, (faid he), by 
no means. I know M‘Kinnon to be as good and as honeft a man 
as any in the world, but he is not fit for my purpofe at prefent. 
You moft conduét me to fome other houfe ; but let it be a gene 
tleman’s houfe.’”? Malcolm then determined that they fhould go 
to the houfe of his brother-in-law, Mr. John M‘Kinnon, and 
from thence be conveyed to the main land of Scotland, and 
claim the affiftance of Macdonald of Scothoufe. The ean i 
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firft objeéted to this, becaufe Scothoufe was coufin to a perfon of 
whom he had fufpicions. But he acquiefced in Malcolm’s opi. 
nion. 

When they were near Mr. Joho M‘Kinnon’s houfe, they met 
a manof thename of Rofs, who had been a private foldier in 
the Highland army. He fixed his eyes fteadily on the wanderer 
in his difguife, and h: aving at once recognized him, he clapped 
his h ands, and exclaime d, Alas! is this the cafe ?’ Finding 
that there was now a difcovery, Malcolm afked, ‘* What’s to be 
done?” ** Swear him to fecrefy,” anfwered prince Charles. 
Upon which Malcolm drew his dirk, and on the naked blade 
m: ade him take a folemn oath that he would fay nothing of his 
having feen the wanderer, ‘till his efcape fhould be made pub- 
hie, 

Malcolm’s fifter, whofe houfe they reached pretty early in the 
morn inB. vo him who the perfon was that was along with bim? 
He faid, it was one Lewis Caw, from Crieff, who being a fugi- 
tive |i ike himfelf, for the fame reafon he had eigeged him as his 
fervant, but that he had fallen fick. ‘* Poor man! (faid the) I 
pity him. At the fame time my heart warms toa man of his 
appearance.”"*—Her hufband was gone a little way from home, 
but was expecte d every minute to return. She fet down to her 
brother a plentiful Highland breakfait.—Prince Charles aéted 
the fervant very well, fitting ata refpectful diftance, with his 
Bonnet off. Malcolm then faid to him, ‘* Mr. Caw, you have as 
much need of this as I have; there is enough for us both ¢ you 
had better draw nearer, and fhare with me.”—Upon which he 
rofe, made a profound bow, and fat down at table with his fup- 
pofed matter, and eat very heartily.—After this, there came in 





rT, a 
an old woman, who, after the mode of ancient hofpitality, 
brought wares water, and wafhed Malcolm’s feet. He defired 
her to wath the fect of the poor man who attended him. She 
at fir wed averfe to this, from pride, as thinking him be- 
eath her, and, in the periphraftic language of the Highlanders 
nd the irith, faid warmly, ** Though | wath your father’s fon’s 
‘et, why fhould I wafh his father’s fon’s feet ?’? She was, how- 
ver, perfuaded to do it. 

They then went to bed, and flept for fome time ; and when 
Malcolm awaked, he was told that Mr. John M* Kinnon, his 
brother-in-law, was in fight. He {prang out to talk to him be- 
fore he fhould fee prince Charies. After faluting him, Mal- 
colm, pointing to the fea, faid, Whar, John, if the prince 
{ ibe prijoner on bozrd one of thofe tenders ?”—** God for- 
bid !”? replied John. ** What, if we had him here ?” faid 
ivlalcolm.—** 1 with we had,” anfwered John; ** we fhould 
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take care of him,” ** Well, John, (faid Malcolm), he is in 
your houfe.””»—— John, in a tranfport of joy, wanted to run di- 
reétly in, and pay his obeifance ; but Malcolm flopped him, fay- 
ing, ** Now is you r time to bohawe well, and do nothing that 
can difcover him. John ehngeten himfe'f, and having fent 
away all his fervants upon differenterrands, he was introduced 
into the prefence of his gueft, and was then defired to go and 
get ready a boat lying near his houfe ; which, though but a 
{mall leaky one, they refolved to take, rather than go to the laird 
of M‘Kinnon. John M‘isinnon, however, thought otherwile ; 
and upon his return told them, that his chief and lady M* Kine 
non were coming in the laird’s boat. Prince Charles faid to his 
trufty Malcolm, ‘* I am forry for this, but muft make the belt of 
it.’—Mr. M‘Kinnon then walked up from the —_ and did 
homage to the wanderer. His lady waited in a cave, to which 
they all repaired, and were entertained with cold meat and wine. 
Mr. Malcolm M‘Leod being now fuperfeded by the laird of 
M‘Kinnon, defired leave to return, which was granted him, and 
prince Charles wrote a fhort note, which he fubfcribed James 
‘Thompfon, informing his friends that he had got away trom S <Ys 
and thanking them for their kindnefs ; and he defired this 
might be {peedily conveyed to young Rafay and Dr. M‘Leod, 
that they might not wait longer in expectation of feeing him 
again. He bid a cordial adieu to Malcolm, and infifted on his 
accepting of a filver ftock-buck!e, and ten guineas from his purfe, 
though Malcolm told me it did not appear to contain more than 
forty. Malcolm at firft begged to be excufed, faying, that he had 
a few guineas at his fervice 1s but prince Charles aniwered, ** You 
will have need of money : I fhall get enough when I come upon 
the main land.” 

The laird of M‘Kinnon then conveyed him to the oppofite 
coaft of Knoidart. Old Rafay, to whom intelligen ce had been 
fent, was crofling at the fame time to Sky ; but as they did not 
know of each other, and each had apprenenfions, the two boats 
kept aloof. 

Mhefe are the particulars which I have collected concerning 
the extraordinary conceilment and efcapes of prince Cuaarles in 
the Hebrides. He was often in imminent danger. The troops 
traced him from the Long Ifland, acrofs Sky, to Portree, but 
there loft him. 








Same Account of Mary Thomas, who fafted an extraordinary Length 
of Time. 
T Y ° t 
a LY 17, 7; oO, 1n the parifh of Cylynin, I found and exa- 


mined into the truth of a moft furprizi ig relation of a woe 


man 
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man named Mary Thomas, who had fafted a fupernatural length 
of time. She was of the age of 47, of a good countenance, 
very pale, and thin, but not fo much emaciated as might be exe 
pected from the ftrangenefs of the circumitances I am going to 
relaic; her eyes weak, her voice low, deprived of the ule of her 
lower extremities, and quite bed-ridden ; her pulfe rather low, 
her intelleéts clear and fenfible. 

On examining her, fhe informed me, that at the age of feven 
fhe had fome eruption like the nteafles, which grew confluent 
and aniverfal, and fhe became fo fore, that fhe could not bear the 
Jeaft touch : the received fome eafe by the application of a fheep’s 
fkin, juft taken from the animal.—After this, fhe was feized, at 
fpring and fall, with fwellings and inflammations, during which 
time fhe was confined to her bed; but in the intervals could 
walk about, and once went to Holywell, in hopes of cure. 

When the was about 27 years of age, fhe was attacked with 
the fame complaint, and during two years and a half remained 
infenfible, and took no manner of nourifhment, notwithftanding 
her friends forced open her mouth with a fpoon, to get fome- 
thing down; but the moment the fpoon was taken away, her 
teeth met, and clofed with vaft {napping and violence : during 
that time fhe flung up vaft quantities of blood. 

She well remembers the return of her fenfes, and her know- 
ledge of every body about her. She thought fhe had flept but a 
night, and afked her mother whether the had given her any thing 
the day before, for fhe found herfelf very hungry. Meat was 
brought to her; but, fo far from being able to take any thing 
folid, the could fcarcely {wallow a fpoontul of thin whey. From 
this time fhe continued feven years and a haif without any food 
or liquid, excepting fufficient of the latter to moitten her lips. 
At the end of this pericd fhe again fancied herfelf hungry, and 
defired an egg, of which fhe got down the quantity of a nut 
kernel. About this time the requefted to receive the facrament, 
which fhe did by having a crumb of bread fteeped in the wine. 
After this, fhe takes for her daily fubfittence a bit of bread, 
weighing about two penny weights and feven grains, and drinks a 
wine glafs of water, fometimes a fpoonful of wine ; but fre-. 
quently abftains whole days from food and liquids. She fleeps 
very indifferently ; the ordinary functions of life are very {mall, 
and very feldom performed. Her attendant told me that her 
difpofition of mind was mild, her temper even ; that fhe was 
very religious, and very fervent in prayer; the natural effect of 
her flate of body, long unembarraffed with the grofinefsof food, 
and a conitant alienation of thought from all worldly affairs. 

She was living in 1780, and in the fame ftate. 

9 Some 
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Some Account of the Life and Chara&er of the late Coloncl Mackenz 
Humber flones 


[From the New Annual Regifter, Yor 1734, juft publifhed.] 


OLONEL HUMBERSTONE embraced the military pro- 
fefion under fingular advantages of charatter, birth, 
and fortune, He had naturally not only a great thirft of mili- 
tary fame, bat havi ing fhewn at a very early period of his life, an 
eager defire to excelin every manly accomplithn nent, and be- 
ing endowed with good nat iral parts, he applied himfelf fuccefs- 
fully to the attainment of ufeful knowledge, and not only ac- 
quired great claffical tafte, and hiftorical information, but an in- 
timate acquaintance with feveral branches of icience. 

His father was the late Major Mackenzie, of the family of 
Seaforth, and he himfelf became the head of that antient houte, 
upon the death of the late earl. ‘Ihe late war broke out foon 
after he went into the army, and he was employed in railing a 
regiment of Highlanders among his kinfmen, in the north cf 
Scotland. ‘Though an entire ftranger in the country, having 
been bred in England, yet by his {uperior good fenfe, and ami- 
able manners, he to far conciliated the good will and refpect of 
all ranks, that he was very fuccefsful in raifing the battalion, 
with which he was fent to Jerfey, and had a principal hand ia 
repelling the attack that was madeon that ifland in the year 
1778. But this being a {cene too inactive for an enterprifing 
mind afpiring at diltinGion, he folicited and obtained leave to 
raife a regiment to go tothe Eait Indies, where a war at that 
time raged not only with our European enemies, but with all the 
country powers. ‘This duty was performed in the courfe of a 
few months, and he embarkedwith his new batt en with th 
rank of Colonel, in the armament that failed from England ir 
the fpring 1781, under the command of Commo : 

) 


Bo. 


ore Jobufone. 
This fquadron and convoy, having anchored in Port Praya B 1» 
was furprifed by a French {quadroo, which was alfo outward 
bound for India. Colone! Humberitone hap 


we 


PI ened at that moe 
ment to be on fhore, with many others; but fach was his ardour 
to fhare the danger of the cay, that he {fwam off to one of the 


fhips that was engaged with the enemy. 

As foon as he arrived in India, he obtained a feparate coms 
mand on the Malabar coaft; butin die exeneile of it, he met 
vith every difcouragement from the Council of | 
This, however, was fo far from thwarting him, that it eave him 
a ore Opportunity of diltinguifhing himfelf: for, under all 


tac dijadvantages oF having money, lores, ang reinforcements 
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withheld from him, he undertook, with an army of 1000 Euros 
peans, and 2500 Sepoys, to wage an offenfive war in the king- 
doms of Calicut. He was confcious of great refources in his 
own mind; andthe greateft harmony, confidence, and attach- 
ment fubfifted between himfelf, his officers and men. 

{In his difpatches which gave an account of his operations, 
and which for fome reafon or other werenever publithed, he 
owned particular obligations to the zeal and activity of major 
Campbell and captain Gage, both of his own regiment. ] 

He drove the enemy out of the country, defeated them in 
different engagements, in one of which Hyder’s brother-in-law, 
who was viceroy of his kingdom, was killed. He took the city 
of Calicut, and every other place of ftrength inthe kingdom: 
he made a treaty, and procured a new ally, in the king of Tran- 
cavore, who reinforced him with 1200 men. This king was 
the molt powerful prince in the peninfulaof India next to Hy- 
der Ally. By this means he got poffeflion of a large and fertile 
track of country, which fupplied his army with every thing that 
was wanted; and as the civil government on the coaft did not 
even favour him with orders, he was left entirely at difcretion ; 
but conducted himfelf with the wifdom and moderation that 
might be expected from amind enlightened and humanized by 
cultivation, and naturally pofiefled of the moit amiable virtues. 

The enemy having been off their guard, not expecting that a 
handful of men would thus poffels them{elves of the whole 
kingdom of Calicut, left one of the moft important polts in 
their whole territories expofed. This was the ftrong fort of Palia- 
catcherry, which commands the pafs through the Gaute Moune 
tains. ‘fhe poffeflion of the poit would have laid Hyder’s richeft 
provinces open to our incurfions, while it would always give us 
a fafe retreat in cafe of fuperior numbers, and fecure the newly 
acquired kingdom of Calicut from the depredations of the enemy. 
The colonel, perceiving the great importance of this poft, and 
making up in enterprize of mind what he wanted in force, de- 
termined to attempt the ficge of it, though really above his 
force. But by this time the enemy had taken the alarm, feeing - 
the very heartof their dominions threatened : and the danger of 

Tippoo Sahib, Hyder’s eldeft fon and 


this important pals drew TippooS : 
beit general, upon us. He drew together, and put in motion, 
with the ereatelt expedition, the flower of his fatuer’s army, 

Moni. Lally; his force, conlilting of up- 


with the c¢ ‘lebrated 
} of 30,000 men, near 2,C00 of which were cavalry, 
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wards of 30,0 

with 24 pieces of artillery. ‘Thefe troops had already acquire 

great reputation by the defeat of Colonel Baily. by the capture 
lihis army, and by feveral {maller ex- 


of Col. Brathwait and all his army, and 
ploits. 
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ploits. It was now that our leader had occafion for all the re- 
fources of his mind ; and it has been in retreats that the greate% 
exhibitions of generalfhip have been thewn both in ancient and 
modern times. He had exact inte!ligence of the enemy’s moti- 
ons, and endeavoured to regain the coaft, where, at Paniane, he 
had a ftrong poft and his magazines. ‘Tippoo marched with the 
moft incredible celerity, and with a certainty of overpowering 
the fmall handful of Britith troops; and he came up with them 
when they were yet 36 miles from their poft, and had three large 
riversto crofs, Our little army was now furrounded with muliti« 
tudes of cavalry on every fide, and which ever way they turned 
their eyes, they faw their numerous enemies covering the country. 
They marched threugh this hoft withan inconfiderable lofs of 
men, without any lots of artillery or baggage ; and having left 
them behind by a rapid march, regained the fort of Paniane. 
This the enemy attempted to force, but were repulfed with the 
lofs of 1000 men; and Tippoo was foon after called away by 
the death of his father to a conteft of greater importance. 

Though this campaign did not terminate in any permanent 
acguifition, yet it proved extremely ufeful, by giving refpect to 
the Britifh arms, and caufing a diverfion from the other coaft, 
where the enemy were ravaging our rich provinces in the Care 
natic, hitherto the principal feat of war. Colonel Humberftone 
was the firft who carried the war into the enemy’s country, and 
by dividing their force, gave fuca a turn to affairs as produced 
the peace that was concluded in the end of the following year. It 
is alfo juftly confidered as a fine {pecimen of the moft promifing 
military genius; and had it been on a larger fcale, could not 
hiave failed to immortalize the enterprize, courage and {kill of 
this young leader, who was at this time only eight and twenty. 
Tt ought alioto be remarked, that in confequence of unbecom- 
ing jealoufies between the King’s and Company’s fervice, and 
between the civil and military departments, thefe tranfactions 
were never duly and fairly communicated to the public; a cir- 
cumftance to be regretted, not only as it tended to rob a deferving 
individual of his honeft and well.eazned fame, but as the genes 
ral tendency of fupprefling fuch faéts mutt be to damp the ardor 
of thofe generous minds who court diftin&ion in encountering 
danger and hardfhip, and who hold a good name to be the beit 
recompence of their deferts. 

Soon after this, that is,in the end of the year 1782, Colonel 
Humberftone, and his detachment, were called to ferve under a 
fuperior officer, General Matthews. During the operations of 
this campaign, that General gave fuch convincing proofs of 
mifconduct, of rapacity, and injuitice, that Colonel Mackdonald 
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and Cplonel Humberftone carried complaints to the Council at 
Bombay, and backed them with fuch convincing evidence, that 
he was fuperfeded in his command. : 

It was in returning from this piece of duty, that this gallant 
young officer loft his life, by one of thofe deplorable and unfore- 
feen fatalities againft which human wifdom is never provided. 
He went from Bombay to the foathern part of thecoalt by fea, 
for the greater expedition, and the fmall veffel which carried him 
fell in with a {quadron of large fhips of war belonging to the 
Mahrattas, We had been at war with that barbarous people, 
but peace had been concluded, a circumftance known to our pco= 
ple, though not to the enemy. Refiftance, however, was made 
with, perhaps unwarrantable temerity, The {mall vefiel was 
overpowered after a fharp engagement, in which the greater num- 
ber on board were killed or wounded. Among the latter was 
‘Colonel Humberftone, who died of his wounds foon after at 
Geriah, a fea-port belonging to the Mahrattas. 

Too much cannot be faid in regret of a perfon who promifed 
to be the ornamentef his family and country, and a moft ufeful 
member of the ftate; and no panegyric is neceflary but the 
traniaétions in which he had been engaged. Thefe may be 
confidered as an earneftof greater future exploits, to which his 
afpiring and entetprifing genius would naturally have carried him, 
when in a fituation to which his high rank would have entitled 
him in more mature Jife. 

} If we were to look for a charatter in this war, parallel to that 
of General Wolfe in the former war, I queftion if we could find 


any thing more refembling it than that of Colonel Humber- 
ftone. 





4 feort View of the State of Knowledge, Literature, and Tafts, 
in this Country, fecm the Ace-ffion of King Edward the Firft, 
to the Acceffion of Henry the Fourth, 


[From the New Annual Regifter, Vol. V. for 1784 ] 


N the general account that was given of the laft period, [See 
6c6 oi our laf volume ], we took a furvey of the amazing 
power to which the popes had ariien, the abiurd and infolent 
Ciaums they advanced anu exercifed, and the tempcral authority 
they affumed over the kings and princes of the earth, it was 
the dijgrace of England, that it fubmiited to ali the pretentions 
sof the court ot Rome, and thereby afforded an evident demon. 
firation that human reaion was iadly defaced amoog us, and 
1?) true 
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true fcience reduced to the moft abject ftate. Indeed, the tide of 
knowledge, in this refpect, feems to have fank almoft as low as 
it pofibly could ; and, when it could ebb no farther, it might 
naturally be expected that it would begin to flow again. Accord- 
ingly, the zera.we are now treating of, opens with the agreeable 
profpect of enlargement in the ideas-of our countrymen. Whe- 
ther it was that the impofitions of the Roman fee were too bares 
faced to delude any longer the groffeft underitanding ; whether 
the principle of felf-intereft contributed to open men’s eyes 5 
whether the fchifms which had happened in the church had 
brought its governors into difefteem ; whether Grofleft and Ro- 
ger Bacon had taught the Englifh to look upon the pontiffs with 
jefs reverence; whether it was owing to a combination of thefe 
or other caufes, it is an undoubted faé that, from this time, the 
high veneration for papal demands, and the obedience which was 
paid to them, began to decline. It is true, the fpiritual power 
of the bifhop of Rome continued, for a long feries of years, to 
be generally acknowledged ; but his fecular dominion was vigor- 
onfly attacked, and hence the way was gradually opened for 
withdrawing from him the regard he claimed in religious mat- 
ters. ‘The fame difpofition now appeared ia the reft of Europe, 
and particularly in France ; the confequence of which was, that 
Boniface the Eighth, who flourifhed at the conclufion of the thir- 
teenth century, was the laft pope that openly affumed to himfelf 
the right of exercifing a temporal authority over the jurifdi&tion 
of princes. This claim he infifted upon with as much haughti- 
nefs as any of his predeceflors; but his infolence involved him 
in fo many calamities, that the pontiffs have, ever fince, wifely 
and filently dropped their pretenfions, without giving them op in 
exprefs terms, 

Edward the Firft is the perfon to whom the nation was princi- 
pally indebted for the happy change in England. Whether this 
Monarch was poffeffed of literature or not, we cannot abfolutely 
determine. It is probable, from the character of the age, and 
the mode of education which then prevailed, that he had little 
or nothing of what could be called learning : but being endaed 
with a fuperior underftanding, and a vigorous mind, he rofe 
above fome of the prejudices of the times; and feveral things 
were tranfaéted during his reign, and under his peculiar direc- 
tion, which deferve to be recorded in the hiftory of knowledge. 
Befides his general oppofition to the papal claims of fecular doe 
minion, he took other methods to prevent the undue influence 
and power of the Romifh church, His ftatute of mortmain, in 
particular, has rendered his name extremely celebrated, and is 
shought to have been the firft of the kind that was made by any 
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Chriftian Prince. By this flatute it was enafted, that no one 
fhould bequeath his eftate to focieties which never die, without 
the king’s confent. A wife provifion! for without fuch a law, 
the priefts, who could not alienate their poffeffions, would, by 
pradtifing on the weaknefs of the people, have gotton into their 
hands almoftall the land of the nation. In feveral otherrefpedts 
the autlority of theclergy was reftrained by Edward. Inftances 
are recorded, in which he even ufed them with great feverity ; 
and the meafures purfued by him hadan evident tendency to 
make his fubjeéts entertain a lower degree of veneration for the 
facred order. Upon the whole, he feems to have been lefs tinc- 
tered with fuperitition than many of his cotemporaries. It is 
true, that he retained to the laft a zeal for the crufades : but 
this was probably a military, as well as a religious paffion ; pa- 
Ieftine being the theatre on which not only an attachment to the 
crofs was to be difplayed, but where glory in arms was chiefly to 
be acquired. With regard to Edward’s harfh treatment of the 
Jews, .it feems to have proceeded from avarice, and not from bi- 
gotry. This, however, does not aftord the leaft extenuation of 
his conduét. Nothing can more ftrongly evince the narrow {pi- 
rit and the barbarous fentiments of the age, than that a difference 
of religion coald be looked upon as fufficient to jaftify the moft 
fhocking opprefiion and cruelty. 

The reign of Edward J. was ftill farther diftinguifhed by the 
creat improvements that were made in our conftitution and laws, 
‘The Commons had become a diftin& branch of the legiflature 





dering the aimin Llenry iii; butit was or his 
fon thet the Lower hoefe was conftituted in its prefent form. 


Them it was that the reprefentatives were fummoned from the 
boroughs as well as the counties; and after the timeof their 
having a different place of meeting from that of the barons bi- 
fhops, and mitred abbots, their weight and importance, as an 

ffential part of the government, continually increafed. It was, 
likewife, during the reign of this monarch that the famous 
charter, which had fo often been broken, and fo often renewed, 
received its indi/putable confirmation. Whatever arbitrary mea- 
fares were purfucd, the validity of this grand inftrument was no 
longer called in queition. Henceforward it was always regarded 
as the foundation of the Englith privileges, and as the rule by 
which the authority of every cuitom ought to be tried. Befides 
the general fettlement of the conftitution, Edward enriched his 
country with a variety of excellent laws; and from the days of 
Alfred, down to our own age, there is not one of our princes 
who appears with equal fplendour as a legitlator. It is on this 
account, that he hath frequently, and indeed defervedly, been 
entitled 
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entitled the Juftinian of England. The numerous ftatutes enace 
ted in his reign, according to the opinion of the celebrated Co! 
alone merit the name of eftablifhments, and are more cons 
ftant and durable than any which have been made fince. He 
corrected and extended our laws with fo much wifdom and judges 
ment, and tranfmitted them in fo improved a ftate to pott erity, 
that they received very little additional perfection till the time 
of the revolution. By him the jurifdiétion of the feveral courts 
of judicature was adjufted; the officers of juftices of the peace 
fettled; and the whole face of the internal form of government 
changed, ‘The reformation he effe&ted, and the p udent courie 
of adminiftration fixed upon by him, gave opportunity for the 
common law to refine himfelf, brought the judges to a greater 
certainty in their determinations, and the lawyers to more pre- 
cifion.in_their pleadings 

Such were the alterations, both in religious and civil matters, 
which Edward the firit carried into execution ; and undoubtedly 
they were of real advantage to the progrefs of knowledge. 
They had a tendency toopen the mind, to wear off the rough 
nefsof the age, and gradually to introduce more rational views of 
things. 

A cuftom which at this time began to take place, is of too 
much confequence. with regard to the fubject before us, to ve 
paffed over without notice. It now became ufual for the fons of 
the principal gentlemen of family and fortune to fludy tne laws 
of their country at the ians of court and chancery, which Were 
in fact fo many coelieges, and confitured an univertity for this 
purpofe. One important effect of the practice we have mez 
tioned was, that bodily exercifes were no longer regarded as the 
only neceflary parts of education, The atteotionof young men 
was directed to objects which could not be purfued without a 
certain degrce of literature: nor was it poffible for them to unite 
in a regular fociety, fituated in the centre of the metropolis, 
without being. called, on various occafions, to fuch exertions of 
the mind, and to fuch conneétions in life, as would have ten- 
dency to enlarge their underitandings, and to foften the rough. 
neis of the feudal manners. 

The we- reign of Edward II. does not afford much in- 
formation relative to our main fubjet. The caufes of improve- 
ments already fpecified continued, in fome degree, to operate ; 
and our free conititution of government acquired treth vi- 
gour. In confequenceot the Houfe of Commons becoming to- 
tally feparate from that of the Lords, the reprefentatives of the 
P —_ attained to a greater re golasity in their proceedings, and 

quired a higher importance inthe itate. There is a circums 
flance 
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fiance which difplays ina {trong light how much the principles 
of liberty were advanced: for it is in the beginning of this 
reign, that we find, the firft inftance, upon record, of the coro. 
nation oath which our Kings folemnly take, to adhere to the 
laws of the land, and to preferve the privileges of the fibject. 
The folemn depofition of Edward II. by parliament, is anos 
ther ftriking fac in the hiftory of Englifh freedom, and in 
the hiflory of the Englifh mind. It exhibits our anceftors in 
a far more honourable view than that in which they appeared, 
when they crouched under the tyranny of the Tudors, and em- 
braced the flavith do@rines of the Stuarts. 

Edward Lil. as is known by all who have any acquaintancewith 
the Britith annals, was a monarch of dittinguithed talents, who 
acquired great glory by his enterprizes in France,and who raifed 
the nation to the higheft pitch of military fplendour: nor was 
the genius of the people, which by him was foftered, con- 
fined to waralone, but extended to different objets, The {pie 
rit of chivalry, and the paflion for tournaments, though juftly 
banifhed from later ages, may be confidered, in a more barba- 
rous period, as real improvements, and as having been emi- 
nently favourable to the cultivation and refinement of the hue 
man mind. The devoted attachment every true Knight pro- 
fefled to fome beautiful lady, and the rules of generofity and 
honour, by which this attachment was conduéted, proved fere 
viceable to the caufe of virtue and politenefs ; and could not 
fail of promoting the cultivation of poetry and other elegant 
arts. The inititution of the order of the Garter fhewed that 
Edward was poffeffed of anenlarged underftanding: and to his 
tafte for building, under the direction of William of Wickham, 
we are indebted for the caflle of Windfor, which is a noble mo- 
nument of what hath commonly,tho’ improperly, been called the 
Gothic architecture. The {pecies of architecture, as it exifled 
in our cathedrals, and other ecclefiaftica! ttru€tures, was now, by 
the introduction of pointed arches, and various ornamental im- 
provements, rifing to that high degree of perfection which has 
fo deiervedly excited the admiration not of antiquaries merely, 
but of men who are poffeffed of the moft refined tatte. Nor was 
this the only art of defign to which fome attentica was paid. 
Painting on glafs, which Henry the III had encouraged, conti- 
nued to be exercifed ; and the illuminators of manuicrips, note 
withftanding the general ftiffnels of their drawing, were fomee 
times happy in their reprefentations of animals, flowers, and 
wliage, 

The period we are treating of was diftinguifhed by the inven- 
tion of artillery, which is faid to have been firft made ufe of at 
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the battle of Crefly; and is thought, by feveral writers, to 
have contributed to the grand victory which the Englith obtained 
in that famous engagement. Though it was fome time before 
the application of it was brought to perfection, the difcovery of 
this new method of attacking an enemy, forms a remarkable 
epocha in the hiltory of the world, as it gradually introduced an 
alteration in the whole military art, and has, confequently, been 
attended with no fmall influence on the ftate of civil focieties, 
Nor is the invention of gun-powvder and cannon, however, 
formidable it may appear, to be regarded as a hurtful, but a bee 
neficial difcovery; fince it has, in fact, been the means of ren- 
dering wars lefs cruel, and of preferving multitudes of lives. 

More rational fentiments with refpeétto trade bezan now to 
prevail. This, perhaps, was owing to an additional inter- 
courfe with Flanders, which had already grown extremely rich 
by its commerce. Whatever was the caule, itis certain, that 
Edward encowraged the weaving of wollen cloth, and enacted, 
by parliament, that no cloth thould be worn which was not of 
Englith make, excepting by the King and qucen, and their chil- 
dren. Farther to promote this itaple manufaéture, it was or- 
dained, that thofe perfons only who had a yearly rent of ahun- 
drea pounds fhould be entitied to drefs in filks or furs. In con 
fequence of thefe ftatutes, Thomas Blauket, and other inhabi- 
tants of Briftol, fet up looms in their houfes. John Kemp, an 
eminent woolen- manufacturer of Kianders, by his Majeity’s én- 
cowragement, came over to this country, with his workmen and 
apprentices. In the fame year, no leis than feventy families of 
Walloons fettled in Eng'and ; and thefe were followed by other 
families, in tne courfe of fomefucceeding years. The refult of 
all this was, that the manufactory of woolen cloths, before the 
end of Edward the Third’s reign, arrived to what might compae 
ratively be called a very flourifhing flate. It was not, however, 
thoroughly and univerfally eltablithed among us, till the Flem- 
ings fled into this ifland, trom the periecutions of Philip If, 
of Spain. We thall here add, that the genius of our country- 
nen, rouzed by the example of their monarch, and other concur- 
ring caufes, exerted itielt abroad, not only in France and Italy, 
but in more diitant regions, and particularly in the eaft. 

Having mentioned thofe circumitances, though remotely con- 
nected with our principal fubject, becauie they ierve to fhew the 
fpirit of the age, and to mark the progreis of human reafon, we 
pais on to the farther improvements tonat were mage in pcelitical 
and religious kno..Jeoge. Wuring the reigns ot Edward (Uf, 
and ins fucceiios Richard Il. tae freevoi of our contttutioa 
contipued to increaie: ‘Lhe Houle of Commons rofe every year 

in 
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in its power and influence, and affumed a confiderable importance 
in all public concerns. All its bufinefs grew weighty and vari- 
ous, it formed itfelfintoa regular method of eet and 
chofe a Speaker. The firit upon record, as elected to that high 
office, though perhaps not the firft that was ever chofen, was Sir 
Peter la Mare. The fame gentleman was the firlt perfon who 
diftinguifhed himfelf by that popular eloquence which has fince 
made fuch a mighty figure in our parliaments, which has alter- 
nately been the initrument of patriotifm, avarice, and ambition ; 
and, as it has been wellor ill employed, has produced the beft 
or the worlt effects. Hov low the itate of oratory in general 
was, appears from the {peeches of the king’s chancellors, whofe 
cuftom, in their addreffes to the peers and reprefentatives of the 
nation was, to pitch upon fome text of {cripture as the founda 
tion of their difcourfe, and to run a variety of quaint divifions 
upon that and other paflages of the facred writings which occurred 
to their memory. William of ‘Wickham had the good fenfe to 
depart from this abfurd method, and to propound the public bu- 
finefs in clear and natural language. It ought not to be omitted 
that, during this era, the ule of the Norman tongue in law pro- 
ceedings was for ever abolifhed; an alteration which might 
partly be the refult of the hatred that had now taken place be- 
tween the English and the French, in confequence of their violent 
wars. But the reafon for it affigned in the preamble to the ftae 
tute is, the French language was too much unknown. Hence 
it is apparent that the Saxon tongue had been preferved by the 
body of the people ; though with the intermixture of many Nor- 
man words, which muft unavoidably have crept in, from the 
French having been the fathionable language of the great and 
the learned for the {pace of almoft three centuries. 


[Yo be continued.] 





4 good Method of dreffing watry Potatoes. 


Correfpodent defires to communicate the following method 

of drefling potatoes, which he fays may be depended on 

as a certain way to prevent the wetne!s which at prefent prevails 

in them; and which, as it makes them extr.mcly unwholefome, 

is a matter of great importance.—Wafh the potatoes clean, put 

them into a covered pot without any water on a flo. fire: the 

heat very. fcon draws ou; fuflicient water to ftew them in, and the 

otatoes fo managed are dry and mealy, though the verv fame, 
polled in the common way, are fo wet, as to be fcarce eatable. 


Sa ae 
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CURIOUS INSCRIPTIONS. 
N the banks of a rivulet in the north of Ireland isa ftone 
with the following infcription, which was no doubt in- 
tended for the izformation of itrangers travelling that road: 
«¢ Take notice, that when this ftone is out of fight, it is not 
fafe to ford the river !” 





THE above infcription is fomething fimilar to the famous 
finger-poft which was ere ted by order of the furveyor of the 
roads fome years ago in Kent 

** This is a bridle-path to Feverfham ; if you can’t read this, 
you had better keep the main road.” 








Original Letter from the late Dr. Samuel Fobnfon to Mr. Fames 
Elpbinfion, on the Death of bis Motéer. 


DEAR SIR, Sept. 25, 17506 

OU have, asT find by every kind of evidence, loft an ex 

cellent uother 5 and I hope you will not think me incapae 
ble of partaking of your grief. ihave a mothcr now eighty- 
two years of age, whom therefore I muft foon lofe, unlefs 
it pleafe God that fhe rather fhould mourn for me. Iread the 
Jetters in which you relate your mother’s death to Mrs. Strahan 
[fifter to Mr. Elphinfton] ; and [ think I do myfelf honour, when 
I teil you, chatL read them with tears, But tears are neither to 
me, nor to you, of any farther ufe, when once the tribute of 
nature has been paid. The bufinefs of life fummons us away 
from ufelefs griet, and calls us to the exercife of thofe virtues of 
which we are lamenting ovr deprivation. ‘The greateft be: efit 
which one friend can confer upon another is, to guard, for fo 
furely it mu be, and incite, and elevate his virtues. This your 
mother will fi!l perform, if you diligently preferve the memory 
of her life, and of herdeath ; a life fo far as I can learn, ufeful, 
wife, innocent; and a death, refigned, peaceful, and holy, I 
cannot forbear to mention, that neither reafon nor revelation 
denies you to hope, that you m: Ly increafe her happinefs, by obey- 
ing her precepts; and that fhe may, in her prefent ftate, look 
with pleafure upon every act of virtue, to which her inftructions 
and example have contributed, Whether this be more than a 
plea fing dream, oF a jut opinion of fep arate ip irits, is indeed of 
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no great importance to us, when we confider ourfelves as ating 
under the eye of God ; yet furely there is fomething pleafingi 1 


the belief, that our feparation from thofe whom we love is merely 
corporeal; and it may nia great incitement to virtuous friend. 
fhip, if it can be made probable, t at union has received the 
divine appr obation, and fhall contioue to eternity.—Th 
> degree, continue her 





th 
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ne expedient by which you may, in fom 
ra efence. If you write down — what you can remem- 
lie(t years, you will read it with great 





ber of her from your earli 
pleafure, and receive from it many hints of fo 
when time fhall remove her yet farther from } 
fhall be matured to veneration. ‘To this, h 
the pre efent, 1 cannot bat advife you, as to a fource of comfort 
and fat isfaction in the time to come ; for all comfort and all fa- 








tisfaction is fincerely wifhed you by, 
Dear Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





Au AN EC DOT &. 


Raw vf ys boy in the late war having a ftrong ae to 
go to fea, entered on board a privateer. An cagagemen 
foon happene ed with a French fhip of greater force, i in which the 
boy defired a mufket and ball to k ill the French captain; ‘* for, 
(adds he), I was always fureof a carrion crow, and can hit 


a mark as well as the gunner himfclf :” but the boy’s requeit 








was cifregarded, the privateer given up, and the whole crew 
made prifoners and carried into France, where the boy was daily 
reciting the ftory of is offer, always conclud ing *« we fhould 
not have been here if I had been heard.” ‘ W i figeaue 
of the owners), if I live to get to England, Pll rene another 
ship aptain that fhall try thee.” He did fo 5 and the 

firit engagement they were in, the boy fetched down the officers 


fo fait that the enemy prefently ftruck. ‘* And now (fays the 








Ss: 





boy), for the honour of Old England, I’d fight a whole French 
company.”’ 

Ui PeNse 

cumicuneoeneenmenion " 
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Nottingham, he gave {eygral balls to the ladies of the 
9 town 


AY, HEN marfhal Tallard was confined a prifoner of war at 
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town and its vicinity, and danced one evening in particular with 
a young lady, who was the daughter of a neighbouring g clergys 
man. She was extremely amiable, and madea great impreflion 
on the marfhal. His fecretary, who was a manof loofe morals, 
and had obferved his matter’s agitation of mind, with its caufe, 
thinking to recommend himfelf to the marfhal’s favour, threw 
out feveral hints that there would be no great difficulty of ob- 
taining the young lady on his own terms. Butthe marthal replied, 
with a magnanimity that does honour to his memory, and reflects 
difgrace on the relaxed morality of the = nt on y 3 -** Sie, xf 
I were but one and twenty, < ind of the fame religion with the 
lady, I fhould think it no difcredic to offer her my h and in an ho- 
nourable manner; but to ruin a virtuous young woman fora 
momentary gratification, I fhould think a far greater dif mencer 
than to have been defeated and taken prifoner by the duke of 


Marlborough.” 

















Anfwer, by Taffa, of Briftol, to T. Sleeman’s Queftion, 
inferted Auguft 15. 


DUT n= 3.5, m=40, r= 1344135626 x 1077.157, and 


X=the head diameter ; then, by a known rule for the 
middle fruftrum of a prolate fpheriod, x*-+2 xx + n* 


4nx r n? 
—r<+m, Hence x?+ —- =-—— — = and extracting 
3 3m 3 


the root, x= 32.5 nearly ; ; and then the bung diameter = 
36 inches ; which dimentions being the content out = 
135-477 gallons, fomething greater than the given cons 
tent. 

Half the fum of the diameters is 34.25; then, per 








rightangled As /. +34. 25°+20* = 39.6618 inches, the 
diagonal lines And d, per trigonometry, aS 34.25 : 20, or 
aS 1.7125 2 1 33 radius ; tangent 30° 16’ 56” the required 
angle. 

~~ 


*.* We have received the like anfwer from T. Petvin, 
of Street. 


3R2 Anfwer 
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infer, by Clytus, of Yeovil, to R. B.’s Anagram, infirted 
Odcéber 3. 





That if inverted is the fame ; 
Change N for T, and then tranfpos’d, 


The prophet NATHAN is difclos’d. 


| ANNAH’s the woman’s Chriftian name 


t§t We have received the like anfwer from T. Petvin,-of 
Street ; J. Macey, of Rattery; T. Locock, of Martock ; L. H. 
ot Chardflock; M. H y, of Plymouth-Dock ; and Sarma- 


danapzalus, of Bo, 











Aifuer, by J. Wheeler, of St. Auftel, to G. Kingman’s Anagram, 
inferted O&ober 10. 


KEEL if rightly you tranfpofe, 
A LEEK you'll certainly difclofe. 


+§+ We have received the like anfwer from T. Petvin, of 
Street; T. Locock, of Martock ; C. Lobb, of Tywardreth ; and 
L. H. of Chardiftock. 





Anfucer, by T. Petvin, of Street, to Sobrius’s Enigma, inferted 


OG&ober 10. 


OBRIUS, with a fprightly mufe, 
And elevated ftrain, 

With riddles now does often chufe 
His friends to entertain. 

And -whilft he thus his time devotes 
In offices fo kind, 

Convinces us he’s far remote 
From EMPTINESS of mind. 





fn ANAGRAM, by JF. Wheeler, of St. Auftel. 


fy Miniftering fpirit tranfpofe, fir, aright, 


A famous phyfician you’ll then bring to light, 


POETRY. 
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EPISODE of ZAMOR and ACILOE. 
[From Pera, a Poem, by Mifs Helen Maria Williams. ] 


N this fweet fcCene where virtue’s radiance ‘hin’d, 
Mild Zamor own’d the richeft gifts of mind ; 

For o’er his tuneful breaft the heav’nly mufe 
Shed, from her facred fprings, the richeft dews, 
She loves to breathe her hallow’d flame where art 
Has never veil’d the foul, or warp’d the heart; 
Where fancy glows with all her native fire, 
And paffion lives on the exulting lyre! 
Nature, in terror rob’d, or beauty drefs’d, 
Could thrill with dear enchantment Zamor’s breatt ; 
He lov’d thé languid figh the zephyr pours, 
He lov’d the weeping rill that fed the flow’rs; 
But more the hollow found the wild winds form 
When black upon the billow hangs the ftorm ! 
The rolling torrent dafhing down the fteep, 
Its white foam trembling on the darken’d deep—— 
And oft on Andes’ height, with cager gaze 
He view’d the finking fun’s reflected rays 
Glow like unnumber’d ftars, that feem to reft 
Sublime, upon his ice-encircled breaft. — 
Ofc his wild warblings charm’d the feital hour, 
Rofe in the vale, and languifh’d in the bower ; 
The heart’s refponfive tones he well could move, 
Whofe fong was nature, and whofe theme was love. 

For now with paflion warm, his feeling breait 
The fair Aciloe’s tender charms confefs’d : 
Yet lovelier ftill her foul’s foft graces thine, 
And round his heart their mild endearments twine. 

Ah 
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Ah flay, ye rofeate hours of young delight ! 
Linger, ye moments, in your rapid flight! 
For fure, if aught on earth can blifs impart, 
Can fhed the genuine joy that fooths the heart, 
’ Tis felt when early paffion’s pure controul 
Unfolds the firft affections of the foul, 
Bids her foft fympathies the bofom move, 
And wakes the wild emotions dear to love. 
The gentle tribe Aciloe’s fire obey’d, 
Who ftill in wifdom and in mercy {way'd. 
Far from his breaft the radiant dreams were fled 
That o’er the morn of life enchantment fhed ; 
Yet oft as mem’ry’s faithful touch renews 
Its varied fcene, in all her vivid hues, 
As rofe the pictur’d Jandfcape on his fight, 
Twas gilded o’er by virtue’s veftal light : 
On paffion’s rofe, that fweeter fragrance fhed, 
Mild innocence reclin’d her lily head ; 
Clear fhone th’ unruffled mirror in his breatt, 
And life was joy ferene, and death was reft ! 
Though bright the early {pring’s enchanting dawn, 
When firft her foft hues ting’d th’ empurpled lawn, 
When {weet as rofy grace, and fair as light, 
She {wells the panting heart with dear delight ; 
Yet not unlovely is the milder ray 
"That meekly beams o’er autumn’s temper’d day, 
Dear to the penfive foul the moaning breeze 
‘That wanders mid the grove, and bares the trees, 
While foft the deepening thadows roll, till light 
Sinks in the vale of winter’s clofing night. 
Now the charm’d lovers deck their future years 
In forms of joy, then weep delicious tears : 
Expreflive on the glowing cheek they hung, 
And fpoke the fine emotions whence they {prung. 
Twas truth’s warm energy, love’s {weet controul, 
*T was all that virtue whifpers to the foul— 
When lo! Iberia’s ruthlefs fons aivance, 
Roll the ftern eye, and fhake the beamy lance. 
Oh nature! the deftroying band oppofe, 
Nature arreft their courfe! they come thy foes— 
Benignant power! where thou with lib’ral care 
Hatt planted joy, they come to plant defpair. 
Peruvia’s tribe beheld the hoftile throng 
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With horror their enfanguin’d path they trace, 
And now to meet the mard’ring band they haite; 
The hoary chief to the dire conflict leads 
His death-devoted train—the battle bleeds. 

Aciloe’s fearching glance can now no more 
The form of Zamor, or her fire explore— 
She hears the moan of death in every gale, 
She fees a purple torrent {tain the vale ; 
Whiie deftin’d every bitternefs to prove 
Of mourning duty, and of bleeding love ; 
Each name that’s deareft wakes her burfting figh 
Throbs at her foul, and trembles in her eye. 

Now, piere’d by wounds, with flow, unequal pace, 

ler friend, the valiant Omar, reach’d the place, 
Where (for he felt the pang of death was nigh) 
His 5 fleeting foul might yield its parting figh. 

© Omar (the cry a), you bleed, unhappy youth ! 

** And fare that look unfolds fome fata ae 
si Speak, pitying {pez ak—my frantic tears forgive ; 
** Say, does my father, does my Zamor live: > 

“© All, all is loft (the dying Omar faid), 
** And curelefs griefs are thine, dear, tender maid ! 
* I faw thy aged fire a captive bound ; 
*¢ I faw thy Zamor prefs the crimfon ground.” 

He could no more=he yields his quiv’ring bre 
While all in vain the feeks the reit of death, 
To heal the mingling woe, the high-wrovght pam 
Which fcarce her fainting fpirit can fuftain : 
But, oh, how far each other pang above 
Throbs the wild agony of hope!efs love! 
That grief, for which in vain would comfort fhed 
Her he ling balms, or time in pity fprez 
The veil that throws a fofter fhads 
To footh the-cherith’d fo: : 
Cafts o’er the fhiv’ring 1 her deepeit gloor 
And flowly leads her vict » tos 

Now rude tumultu 
And foon Alphion 
Then, as with ling’ { lind, 
She faw her ag hire tters b ; 
She jaw with dire wil 
Around his form her 
‘© He bleeds (the cries)! [ hear his moan of p: 


My father cannot bear the galling 
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* My tender father dies, and will forfake 

His mourning child—but foon her heart will break ; 
* Yet firft thefe gufhing eyes fhall bathe in tears 

Thofe iron fetters his fhrunk bofom wears, 

** Cruel Alphonfo, let not feeble age 

«* Feel thy hard yoke, and meet thy barb’rous rage 5 

«* Or, oh! if ever mercy mov’d thy foul, 

«« Tf ever thou haft felt her mild controul, 

¢ Grant my fad foul’s defire, and Jet me fhare 

** The load that feeble trame bat ill can bear,” 

While the young victor, as the fault’ring {poke, 

With fix’d attention, and with ardent look, 
Hung on her melting glance that love infpires, 
The flames of vengeance yield to milder hres. 
Yet, as he gaz’d enraptur’d on her form, 

Her virtues awe the heart her beauties warm ; 
And, while impaffion’d tones his love reveal, 
He afks with holy rites his vows to feal. 

«« Hop’ft thou (the cry’d) thofe facred ties fhall join 
¢* This bleeding heart, this trembling hand to thine? 
** To thine! whofe ruthlefs heart has caus’d my pains, 
¢¢ Whofe barb’rous hand the biood of Zamor ftains? 
«« Canft thou, the murd’rer of my peace, controul 
«« The grief that fwells, the pang that rends my foul ? 
«* That pang fhall death, thall death alone remove, 

«© And cure the anguifh of defpairing love.” 


[To be continued. ] 
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ENEATH this briar-invefted grave, 
Repofe the limbs of Jack the brave, 

Who many acan of liquor quaff’d 
Before he launch’d his brittle raft, 
And many an adverfe tempett bore, 
Ere yet he reach’d the farther fhore. 
But now no more he fhifts the fail, 
To ftrive with fortune’s fickle gale $ 
Nor gold nor flip invite his foul 
‘To pais the line or reach the pole; 
For, moor’d in death’s calm tranquil bay, 
He peaceful fleeps till judgement day. © 
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